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Economists’ Report 
Raises Sharp Issues 


Brookings’ Recommendations of 
Price Reductions Present 
Numerous Difficulties 


URGE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM 


But Concentrated Control of Industry 
Today Facilitates Fixing 
of Prices 


Last week we discussed the very impor- 
tant report on American industry which the 
Brookings Institution has made. The Brook- 
ings economists, it will be remembered, have 
written four volumes in which they tell of 
some fundamental things which are wrong 
with American business. They undertake to 
explain why our industrial machinery has 
not run better than it has; why our eco- 
nomic life has not been more stable, and 
why the American people have not bene- 
fited more than they have from the im- 
proved methods of production which have 
been introduced. These economists tell us 
something which well-informed people have 
already known; namely, that a large pro- 
portion of Americans have been living mis- 
erably, have been poorly housed and 
clothed, and have not had enough to main- 
tain what we call American standards. We 
have the machinery, the factories, and the 
farms with which to produce enough for all 
the people; enough to give them fairly high 
standards of living. But our industrial ma- 
chinery is not running at full capacity. 
Not enough is being produced to supply the 
needs of all. 


Price Reductions 


This might seem to be a simple prob- 
lem. Why do not the factories and farms 
produce more? But here, as the Brookings 
economists tell us, difficulties arise. The 
people do not consume as much as is or- 
dinarily produced. If the factories and 
farms put out more goods, the people could 
not buy them. Surpluses would arise, and 
then production would have to be cut down. 
That is the sort of thing which has been 
happening again and again. The difficulty 
is that the purchasing power of the masses 
is too small. The Brookings economists 
argue that these masses of people should be 
given more purchasing power and that the 
best way to accomplish this result is to 
have generally lower prices. If prices were 
to go down whenever the cost of production 
decreased through the use of improved 
methods, then the people would be able to 
buy and use more. They would get the 
benefits of the new machinery and the new 
methods. Industrial progress would mean 
an advance in human welfare. It would 
mean a more stable society. 

The books published by the Brookings 
Institution did not explain in detail how 
the desirable results which they suggested 
might be achieved. They did not describe 
the laws which should be enacted in order 
to keep prices down. They did not describe 
other methods by which the people might 
be assured greater benefits from industrial 
improvements; by which they might be 
given purchasing power enough to buy all 
that the farms and factories could produce. 
The reason why the Brookings books did 
not take up this problem is probably that 
the writers of the reports are not politicians. 
They are not political leaders. They are 
economists. 

(Concluded on page 8) 


© Wide World 
“‘A SOLEMN HOUR IS ABOUT TO BREAK IN HISTORY”’ 
With these words Benito Mussolini gave the signal for Italy’s war against Ethiopia. It was a solemn 
hour for Il Duce as well as for the world, since the outcome of the adventure will 
probably determine his future as a dictator. 








The Priee of Peace 


Thoughtful students of international relations know that a nation cannot avoid war 
merely by feeling peaceful. They know that a nation does not fight ordinarily because 
it is warlike and brutal but because it insists upon following policies which come into 
conflict with the policies of other nations. When these policies clash the nations be- 
come embittered. Their people are aroused and insist upon going to war, each nation 
believing it is fighting to preserve its rights against attack. An American policy which 
has drawn us into two major wars and which has brought us into danger of war on 
other occasions has been the insistence upon the “freedom of the seas.” Americans 
have insisted upon trading with countries which are at war. This has got us into 
quarrels. Each of the warring nations tries to shut off the trade of the other. The 
nation which is able to do so interferes with the trade which we carry on with its enemy. 
If we insist, nevertheless, upon that trade, we are likely to go to war. We did it in 1812 
and again in 1917. 

If we give up the trade with belligerents our industries will be hurt to some extent. 
Farmers and manufacturers will lose part of their export market. If we go ahead 
trading and if our government insists upon that privilege for our traders we will probably 
be drawn into war. Is the trade which we might carry on with warring nations worth 
as much as the lives and money it will take to fight a war? No one has brought that 
issue to public attention more forcefully than has Frank H. Simonds who has analyzed 
it very clearly in his book “The Price of Peace.” He emphasizes the fact that in order 
to avoid being drawn into war we must pay a price. We must, to the detriment of our 
industries, give up our demand that our people be allowed, undisturbed, to trade with 
belligerents. 

President Roosevelt has seen this problem clearly and he has decided to reverse the 
traditional American policy. He has decided to pay the price of peace. He will protect 
the Americans who stay at home. He will keep them out of wars—except such wars as 
they choose to enter as a matter of national policy. Our government will not fight in 
order that our traders may carry on commerce with warring powers. Immediately a cry 
goes up from certain interests. New York shippers declare that the President’s policy 
will hurt American trade. Other interests will join in the protest. A great issue will arise. 
The President will be called faint-hearted, cowardly. But intelligent and thoughtful 
people will keep thinking of consequences. They will ask whether we could lose more 
by giving up the markets of nations at war or by plunging into war. They will not be 
deceived into the notion that we can insist upon unhindered trade with belligerents and yet 
keep the peace. Anybody can love peace and can talk about it and praise the idea of peace. 
But only people with sanity and balance and intellectual and moral integrity can under- 
stand the price of peace and then decide to pay the price. It will cost something to stay 
out of war but it will cost infinitely more to go in. 


President Moves in 


Ethiopian Conflict 


Reverses Traditional American 
Neutrality Policy as War 
Begins in Africa 


U. S. CITIZENS ARE WARNED 


Commerce with Either Belligerent 
Will Be Carried on at 
Own Risk 


The first week of October brought inter- 
national developments of dramatic interest. 
The long-expected war in Africa opened 
with the bombing of Ethiopian villages 
by Italian air forces, and the beginning of 
hostilities was immediately follewed by a 
declaration of America’s policy respecting 
neutrality. This declaration, made by 
President Roosevelt, reverses an American 
policy which has been followed throughout 
our national history. It abandons, or 
greatly modifies, a position to which our 
country has held and which has involved 
us in two great foreign wars. This state- 
ment is, therefore, one of far-reaching im- 
portance. But before we examine it, let 
us review the events of the week in Africa 
and Geneva. 


The War Begins 


On Wednesday, October 2, Italy was 
ready to strike. The rainy season in Ethio- 
pia had given way to more favorable 
weather so that the invasion, so long in 
preparation, could proceed. There was no 
declaration of war, but Benito Mussolini, 
Italian dictator, delivered an impassioned 
address, broadcast not only to the Italian 
millions but to the world, in which he 
proclaimed his purposes of conquest. 

It can at least be said of this oration that 
it was not hypocritical. The Italians have, 
indeed, made some pretense that they were 
being attacked by the Ethiopians and that 
they are forced to fight in self-defense. 
But Mussolini did not stress that point. He 
talked instead of Italy’s need for colonies, 
and he left the impression that the war was 
frankly for territory. He said that “only 
the crumbs of colonial booty were left for 
us” as a result of the war. To get the 
colonies, Italians were obliged to fight. He 
expressed contempt for the League of Na- 
tions and the efforts it had been making to 
prevent a war of conquest by Italy. Italy 
would go on with its war, and the League 
could do as it pleased. If the League 
adopted economic sanctions against Italy 
(refused to trade with the Italians), his 
country would “answer with our discipline, 
our spirit of sacrifice, our obedience.” In 
other words, the Italians would make the 
best of it, tighten their belts, and get along 
without trade with the League nations. But 
if the League undertook military action to 
thwart or punish Italy, “We shall answer 
with militarism. To acts of war we shall 
answer with acts of war.” 

Immediately the war was on. Invasion 
of Ethiopia began on three fronts; from 
Italian Somaliland in the south, and from 
Italian Eritrea on the east and north. The 
air fleet was first in action. Bombs were 
dropped upon Adowa, the Ethiopian village 
which, 39 years ago, was the scene of an 
Ethiopian victory over an Italian army. 
The planes swooped down above the rough 
mud huts in which primitive families 
huddled. There were rains of explosives 
and men, women, and children were muti- 
lated and killed. Death, horror, grief, were 
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inflicted upon helpless and uncomprehending 
backward villagers who knew little about 
the world beyond their little communities. 
And Mussolini no doubt laughed in exulta- 
tion. Italy was avenged for the disaster at 
Adowa a generation ago. Italian chests 
expanded. This was the glory of war! 
Surely they were proving themselves worthy 
descendants of the mighty Romans! 

What would be the answer of the League? 
That question was being debated anxiously 
at London, Paris, Geneva. Italy had vio- 
lated the League Covenant. She had defied 
the League by engaging in an aggressive 
war. Not only that, but her expansion 
into northeastern Africa threatened the 
possessions and the prestige of Great Brit- 
ain, one of the leading members of the 
League. What should be done? 

Perhaps that question will have been 
answered, at least in part, by the time this 
paper reaches its readers. A decision as to 
the course of the League was expected 
by Wednesday, October 9. On that date 
the League Assembly was to meet and con- 
sider action on the Council’s decision that 
Italy is to blame and should be made to feel 
the weight of economic and financial pen- 
alties. 

The British people appear to be almost 
unanimous in favoring strong action against 
Italy by Britain and the other League na- 
tions. The sentiment in France is divided 
and confused. The French do not want 
war with Italy. They are determined to 
avoid it. They have come to depend upon 
Italy as an ally in case of a German attack. 
At the same time they do not want to 
offend the British. They may need British 
help sometime in warding off the Germans. 
And they do not want League prestige to be 
destroved. They want the League to remain 
a strong force so that if, at some time. Ger- 
many starts an aggressive war, the League 
may take action against her. 


Moderate Action Likely 


Probably the French will agree to moder- 
ate action against Italy; action stopping 
short of military measures. It seems likely 
that the British, French, and other League 
powers may agree upon economic sanctions 
against Italy. They may refuse to trade with 
her—to buy her products or sell her theirs. 
This might seriously cripple the Italians 
and, if the war in Ethiopia should be long 
drawn out, it might hurt her so badly that 
she would be forced to make peace. 

A sterner form of economic sanction 
would be a blockade of Italy. The League 
powers might say that not only would they 
not trade with the Italians, but that they 
would not allow any other nation to do 
so. They might send their navies to the 
Italian waters to prevent the ships 
of any nation from entering an 
Italian port. This would mean 
that the people of non-League na- 
tions like Germany, Japan, and 
the United States, would be pre- 
vented from buying Italian goods 
and from selling goods to the 
Italians. This policy would be 
much more effective. If carried 
out ruthlessly, it might lead to 
active war, for Italy might, and 
probably would, attack the block- 
ading fleets. It seems likely that 
France will hold out against such 
a drastic program of sanctions, at 
least for a while. 

It seems rather strange to see 
the British and French actually 


Italy, they can put in her path such heavy 
obstacles that she cannot win the war. If it 
becomes apparent after awhile that the mild 
form of sanctions will not accomplish that 
result, the British will no doubt bring pres- 
sure to have more forceful measures 
adopted. It can readily be seen, therefore, 
that the situation is a highly explosive 
one, and that there is a grave danger of a 
spread of the war beyond eastern Africa. 


New American Policy 


Now we come to the part America is to 
play. President Roosevelt declared in his 
San Diego address that, regardless of what 
happened elsewhere in the world, we would 
remain “unentangled and free.” We should 
remain neutral. Later he put into effect the 
law passed during the closing days of the 
session by Congress last summer. This 
law provided that Americans should not 
sell arms, ammunition, or implements of war 
to any country which was at war. The 
President proclaimed on October 5 that 
Italy and Ethiopia were unhappily at war, 
and he forbade the export from the United 
States of war materials to either country. 
He also defined the materials which would 
be regarded as war supplies and which would 
come within the act. 

In issuing this proclamation President 
Roosevelt made a statement of policy; the 
statement which in the opening paragraph 
of this article was said to be of such far- 
reaching significance. Here are the Presi- 
dent’s words: 

“T desire it to be understood that any 
of our people who voluntarily engage in 
transactions of any character with either 
of the belligerents do so at their own risk.” 

The next day the President issued a 
supplementary statement warning American 
citizens that if they traveled on Italian or 
Ethiopian ships they would do so at their 
own risk. Of course the Ethiopians have 
no ships, but the President has established 
the rule that anyone traveling on a vessel 
of a belligerent nation must not expect pro- 
tection from our government. He is as- 
suming the risks which go with associating 
himself with a nation at war. 

The meaning of this statement appears 
to be that if Americans carry on trade in 
any kind of goods with a nation which is 
at war, or if they lend money to that coun- 
try, or engage in any kind of dealings, and 
if, as a result, they get into trouble, they 
cannot expect our government to take up 
their cases and become involved. The idea 
is that our government will protect Amer- 
icans in this country and will look after 
their interests abroad under normal circum- 
stances, but that Americans who get mixed 
up in troubles in regions where war is in 





negotiating with the Italians about 
the form of sanctions which shall 
be adopted. As Mussolini indicated 
in his speech, the Italians will 
submit to mild sanctions without 
fighting back. They realize that 
the League is committed to some 
form of action and they are willing 
to look facts in the face and make the best 
of it. But if the sanctions were so severe 
as to threaten the success of their venture, 
they might fight back; and perhaps this 
would start the long-dreaded general Euro- 
pean war. The Italians hope that they can 
conquer Ethiopia quickly; before they are 
hurt much by the shutting off of their 
trade with the nations belonging to the 
League. The British and other League 
leaders hope that without going to war with 





THE LAST ONE RESULTED IN NOTHING BUT DEATH 


AND UNCOLLECTIBLE DEBTS 
—Kirby in New York World-Telegram 

progress must do so at their risk. If an 
American undertakes to sell goods to a 
country which is at war, he knows that 
the opponent of that country may try to 
stop him. If the other country does this, 
and if the American suffers, he cannot call 
upon the American government to help 
him. Our government will not call upon 
American citizens who choose to stay at 
home and away from the theater of war 
to go to war and lose their lives to protect 


the interests of those who undertake to 
make money by carrying on business in a 
dangerous war area. 

Of course there is more to it than just 
that. When America has insisted upon 
the right of our people to trade with coun- 
tries which were at war, the government has 
not done it merely for the profit of Amer- 





“THE RAINY SEASON IN ETHIOPIA’ 
—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


ican traders. The thought has been that 
the prosperity of all the American people 
depends, to a certain extent, upon our 
foreign trade, and that when nations at war 
destroy American commerce so that war 
products may not go to their enemies, 
they are hurting the interests of all Amer- 
icans. The answer to that argument is that 
the right to trade with neutrals never means 
so much to us that we can afford to go to 
war for it. It may be said that the World 
War cost us much more than we could pos- 
sibly have gained by maintaining the trade 
which the German submarines rendered 
unsafe. 


American Lives 


The same may be said about the saving 
of life. It will be argued that if Americans 
enter a war zone and are killed, or if they 
try to trade with a fighting nation and are 
killed, our government should avenge them; 
should go to war if necessary to compel 
nations at war to respect the lives of Amer- 
icans. The argument on the other side is 
that if we got to war more Americans will 
be killed than would be by the belligerent 
nations if we stayed out. It is said that 
we should warn our people not to go into 
the war zones; not to trade with warring 
nations, and should add, as President Roose- 
velt has done, that those Americans ‘who 
voluntarily engage in transactions of any 
character with either of the belligerents, 
do so at their own risk.” 

The importance of this declaration should 
not be underrated. If followed out it 
means that America is not likely to go to 
war again for the right to trade with coun- 
tries at war. It means that we give up 
the traditional American doctrine of “free- 
dom of the seas,’ which means that the 
seas shall be open to neutral trade in time 
of war except in case of actual effective 
blockade. It means that we will not again 
go to war for the causes which were chiefly 
responsible for carrying us into the War 
of 1812, and the World War. If, for examplz, 
our government had told American citizens 
in 1915 that it would not protect them if 
they traveled in German or allied vessels 
the Lusitania incident would probably have 
been avoided and America would probably 
have kept out of the war—unless, of course, 
she had decided to go in as a matter of 
national policy. 


America and the League 

It is interesting to study the probable 
effect of American policy upon the situation 
involving the League of Nations and Italy. 
Italy has embarked upon an aggressive war 
in violation of the League of Nations Cove- 
nant (which America did not sign), and 
the Kellogg Pact (which America did sign.) 
The nations which are members of the 
League will, apparently, try to punish Italy 
and prevent her from being successful by 


refusing to trade with her. But America 
is not a member of the League and is not 
bound by League action. Americans may, 
therefore, trade with Italy, though they do 
so at their risk. In effect, Americans may 
say to the Italians: “Now that you cannot 
trade with Great Britain, France, and the 
other League powers, come and trade with 
us. Buy from us the things you 
have been buying from them. This 
will help us to make money, and it 
will help you to avoid the penalty 
the League is seeking to impose 
upon you.” Our government is not 
saying that, it should be under- 
stood, and perhaps few Americans 
want to help Italy in her war 
against Ethiopia and in her quarrel 
with the League. But our policy 
of neutrality may have that effect. 
The only way, however, by which 
we could avoid these consequences 
would be for America to go in with 
the League against Italy, and that 
would involve us in the affair and 
might get us into war—a thing 
most Americans seem bent upon 
avoiding. 

If the League should decide 
after a while to adopt sterner sanc- 
tions; if it should decide to block- 
ade Italy and forbid other nations 
to trade with Italians, then Ameri- 
can policy, as expressed by the 
President, would work in with 
League plans. By saying that if Americans 
trade with a belligerent nation they do so 
at their own risk, he is serving notice that 
our own government would not step in and, 
by force, try to break a blockade. We would 
not interfere with a blockade of Italian 
ports by the League. Perhaps in the long 
run, then, our policy may help indirectly 
to make League action against Italy effec- 
tive. At least it may help negatively by 
giving assurance that we will not stand in 
the way of a strong program of sanctions 
in such a program if adopted by the League. 
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Germany: Hitler carefully kept his 
fingers out of the League-Italian-Ethiopian 
pie last week, but he was active in domestic 
affairs. The first question confronting the 
government was that of the food shortage, 
principally in fats, meats, and fruit (see 
Tue AMERICAN OBSERVER, October 7). Hit- 
ler decided to maintain the police safeguards 
set up against any rush for these provisions, 
while he made plans to administer the 
Reich’s supply of meat and butter as wisely 
as he could. 

Then he moved in the difficult field of 
Nazi relations with the Jews and churches 
He directed the Ministry of the Interior to 
complete its regulations for enforcing the 
Jewish laws promulgated at the Council 
of Nuremberg, which provide for a careful 
separation of Jews and Germans in social 
and industrial life. How far these decrees 
will affect Jewish business, which is still 
important in Germany, remains undecided. 

So far as the churches are concerned, 
Hitler conceded a point by showing great 
willingness to dispense with the services of 
Reichsbishop Ludwig Mueller, whose full 
authority to deal with church questions has 
been a thorn in the side of the Catholic 
and Protestant ministry. Bishop Mueller 
is gradually being eased out. But the 
churches seem to be gaining in confidence; 
their delegates flatly turned down a proposal 
to choose a Reichsbishop more acceptable 
to them, on the ground that he might be 
disposed of as soon as the churches relaxed 
pressure on the Nazis. Hitler has practi- 
cally admitted that no Reichsbishop can en- 
force the church laws with which Dr. 
Mueller has been struggling, but how far 
the churches will be allowed to criticize the 
Nazi program or to retain independence in 
their appointments and finances the govern- 
ment has been unable, or unwilling, to say. 


* ok * 


Japan: Americans remember the strong 
protest made by the Japanese government 
when a New York magazine ran a caricature 
of the emperor of Japan. This caricature 
showed the emperor in the undignified posi- 
tion of hauling a cart, and the Japanese 
objected that their emperor was of divine 
origin, and must not be represented with- 
Out proper respect. 

Loyal Japanese, however, are having 
trouble not only with far-off America but 
at home as well. When Dr. Tatsukichi 
Minobe, Japan’s leading authority on con- 
stitutional law, put forward the theory that 
the emperor is only “the highest organ of 
the state,” the imperial party forced Dr. 
Minobe’s resignation from the House of 
Peers. 

Last week the Japanese authorities left 
no question that the divinity of the emperor 
was good constitutional doctrine, and that 
they wanted it taught in all Japanese 
schools. The Department of Education has 





BLESSINGS ON THEE, LITTLE MAN 


—Herblock in Winfield Daily-Courier 


begun an investigation of the writings and 
mental attitudes of university professors, 
and has already ordered a number of 
changes in lecturers and revisions in text- 
books. At the same time, old chronicles 
of the sun goddess and the emperor’s divine 
relations, which have been treated as myth- 
ology in many university lectures, must 


and Sir Samuel Hoare, Liberal Sir Herbert 
Samuel, and Laborite Herbert Morrison 
united behind “sanctions.” The Labor con- 
vention voted by 2,168,000 to 105,000 to 
support British action through the League. 
Disagreement began when the exact course 
of British policy was considered, with the 
Conservatives keeping an eye on British 
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A PASSING SENTINEL IN TROUBLED WATERS 
An Italian submarine passes a cargo vessel in the Suez canal. 


now be taught as literal fact, having an 
important bearing on constitutional ques- 


tions. 
* * ” 


Russia: Soviet citizens are now beginning 
to reap the benefits of the long Russian 
effort to increase the production of food. 
Last week saw the end of the food card 
system, under which the Russians were 
divided into special classes and permitted 
to buy a definite amount of provisions. 
Joyfully they tore up their food cards 
and rushed to the collective markets, where 
prices on most articles of food had been 
cut an average of 30 per cent. Bread has 
fallen 20 per cent, and salted herring, one 
of Russia’s most popular dishes, cost about 
one third as much as it had under the food 
card system. 

Foreigners, however, found that the end 
of food cards meant an increase in their 
own cost of living. The Torgsin stores, 
the only ones in which foreign money can 
be used, did not reduce their prices. Once 
a privileged class, foreign businessmen, 
travelers, and newspaper correspondents 
are losing the advantages of earlier days 
and paying more for food and housing 
than the Russian citizens. 

* * * 


Bulgaria: A revolt against King Boris 
led by former Premier Kemon Georgiev, 
was easily put down last week, and over 
250 Bulgarians who participated in the 
“plot” found themselves in jail waiting for 
a court martial. 

Bulgaria, one of the countries defeated in 
the World War, lost a large part of its 
territory to Rumania. Since then the Bul- 
gars have been divided into two parties, 
one of “revenge,” which hopes to regain 
the lost territory by allying Bulgaria to 
other dissatisfied nations, such as Germany 
and Italy, and another group friendly to the 
British and French. 

King Boris, who is ruling as a dictator, 
belongs to the pro-Italian party. He is in 
favor of codperating with Mussolini. The 
present crisis between Italy and the League 
is causing a sharp division of opinion in 
Bulgaria. Many of the king’s enemies claim 
that he exaggerated the danger from the 
Kemon Georgiev “plot,” playing it up as a 
menace so that he would be able to put 
the leaders of the opposition safely away 
in jail. 

x * * 
Great Britain: Ati three of the lead- 
ing British political parties came out in 
favor of supporting the League against 
Italy, with Conservatives Stanley Baldwin 


interests in Africa and the Laborites deter- 
mined not to be drawn into a war merely 
to protect those interests. 

Conservative Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin took the opportunity to call for a 
vigorous program of national defense. He 
suggested that Great Britain would be able 
to talk with greater authority if her army 
and navy were in first-class condition. The 
British, Mr. Baldwin said, must be ready 
to face the aggressive challenge set up by 
European “dictatorships,” and he said as 
tactfully as he could that this meant Ger- 
many as well as Italy. Almost overnight, 
pacifists complained, Britain is being trans- 
formed from a “disarmament nation” with 
a low military budget into the fighting Eng- 
land of the days before the war. 

* * * 


Philippines: Now that the Filipinos 
have established a commonwealth and are 
looking toward complete independence from 
the United States, they are preparing for 
the necessary changes in their economic life. 
One result of American rule in the Philip- 
pines was that the islanders enjoyed free 
trade with the United States, and built 
up their vast sugar industry on that basis. 
Financial observers are pointing out that 
this free trade is likely to end when Amer- 
ican influence does, and that the Filipinos 
must find new markets for their sugar or 
turn to other pursuits. 

While the question of long-run changes 
was in the air, the American government 
last week signed an agreement with Japan 
to limit the amount of Japanese textile ex- 
ports to the Philippines. In recent years 
the American textile trade with the islands 
has suffered from Japanese competition. 
The agreement is to be temporary, lasting 
only until the Philippine and American 
governments can come to a satisfactory ar- 
rangement about our trade with the new 
commonwealth. At present, questions of 
foreign trade are being handled by Frank 
Murphy, former American governor of the 
islands and now resident high commis- 
sioner of the commonwealth. 


* * * 


Australia: A new suggestion for end- 
ing the world-wide depression has been 
made in far-off Australia, by Prime Min- 
ister Joseph A. Lyons. Mr. Lyons believes 
that the depression results from the failure 
of farmers to sell their produce, and insists 
that the solution lies not in cutting down 
production but in finding ways to increase 
consumption. Therefore he has written to 
political leaders in other countries asking 
their support for a proposal to give free 


lunches to every child in the state schools. 

Over 15,000,000 persons were underfed 
in Great Britain, Mr. Lyons said, and 
between 25,000,000 and 35,000,000 in the 
United States. If the two governments 
bought lunches for their school children, 
health bills would be cut down and a good 
deal of progress would be made toward 
absorbing the world’s agricultural surplus. 
He added that dairy produce, meat, fruit, 
and vegetables might be sold at rock bottom 
prices to workers in industrial areas, all 
losses being absorbed by the state. This, 
he thought, would be cheaper and more 
effective than relief payments. 

* * * 


France: While the Ethiopian dispute 
has already advanced into a state of war, 
France and Great Britain are still bargain- 
ing over the concessions each will have to 
make to the other before they are able 
to act together against Italy. Last month, 
Sir Samuel Hoare gave the British posi- 
tion in a note to the French ambassador 
in London. The British asked French sup- 
port in case of an Italian attack on their 
navy in the Mediterranean, and in return 
expressed willingness to help France if Ger- 
many undertakes a violation of the League 
Covenant. The French, who have replied 
to this note, want the conditions more def- 
inite. Premier Laval insisted that a fool- 
proof agreement be drawn up beforehand 
by the two nations, assuring British sup- 
port if the Germans violate not only the 
League Covenant (which may take a long 
time to prove), but the Locarno pacts 
pledging Germany to renounce any military 
action against France. 

The French feel that they would be 
making a great sacrifice in ending their 
friendly relations with Mussolini, who has 
promised them military assistance against 
Germany. Therefore, they are trying to 
get as much from Great Britain as pos- 
sible. The British, on the other hand, 
would not like to tie their hands more than 
is necessary. They are concerned more 
with Italy than with Germany and feel 
that the French should be satisfied with 
a general promise of support. Moreover, 
they fear that if they meet France’s ex- 
treme demands they will produce a situa- 
tion in which France and Great Britain 
will be lined up facing Italy and Germany, 
with both camps armed and _ suspicious, 
and the chance of a united peaceful Europe 
vanished into thin air. 

However, the trend of events set into 
motion by the Ethiopian crisis makes it in- 
evitable that the French and British, de- 
spite their respective misgivings, should 
draw more closely together. Britain stands 
to lose too much if Italy is not restrained 
by the League (in this, French help is indis- 
pensable), and France cannot afford the 
risk of facing Germany without the support 
of Britain. 
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THE SOUND AND THE FURY 


The busiest street in the world—and one of the noisiest—lines New York City’s waterfront. 


The eonstant din 


has led New Yorkers to launch an antinoise campaign. 


The President 


After President Roosevelt had visited the 
San Diego Exposition and had delivered 
there one of the main addresses of his 
western trip, he boarded the cruiser Houston 
and went out on the Pacific to rest and watch 
the naval maneuvers. He did not get very 
much rest, however, for almost immediately 
war broke out in Ethiopia and he was called 
upon to determine American __ policy. 
Through the wireless and the radio he went 
into conference with Secretary of State Hull 
and the State Department advisers. Every 
development was sent on to him, and his an- 
swers were quickly communicated to Washing- 
ton. The conference proceeded almost as un- 
interruptedly as if the President were sitting 
in his office surrounded by his aides. 

Sudden decisions as to policy were not 
necessary, however, because the President 
and the State Department have been studying 
the neutrality problem for about a year, and 
they had determined upon the action the 
United States should take in the event 
of war among foreign nations. The Presi- 
dent’s proclamation forbidding the export of 
arms and ammunition to the warring nations 
and the statement of foreign policy which 
accompanied it (see page 1) were but the ex- 
pression of a policy which had been carefully 
thought out in advance. 


The President’s Speech 


The President’s address at San Diego was 
able and interesting, but not striking in the 
sense that it defined or outlined policies in 
any new way. He spoke optimistically about 
the state of business, pointing to the fact that, 
since the beginning of his administration, in- 
dustrial production has increased 45 per cent, 
factory employment 35 per cent, rural general 
store sales 104 per cent, automobile sales 
157 per cent, life insurance written 41 per 
cent, and electrical power production 18 per 
cent. He did not claim that the acts of the 
government have been directly responsible 
for all these gains, but he did point with 
satisfaction to what he considered the success- 
ful outcome of a number of his policies. He 
spoke of the benefits which had been con- 
ferred upon agriculture. He discussed the 
tremendous problem of relieving the un- 
employed which the government has had to 
face. He said that mistakes have been 
made, “but essentially we met the larger re- 
sponsibilities of the situation.” He let it 
be known that many of the relief measures 


of the administration were considered 
temporary. “As the burden lifts,” he said, 
“the federal government can and_ will 


greatly divest itself of its emergency re- 
sponsibility, but at the same time it cannot 
ignore the imperfections of the old order.” 
The New York Herald-Tribune, one of the 
leading Republican newspapers of the country, 
said that the President’s San Diego address 
“was forceful, simple, and candid. He summa- 
rized the nation’s progress during the last two 
and a half years without resorting to misleading 
assertions and without trying to monopolize 
the entire credit for himself and the New 
Deal.” This paper, which frequently criti- 


cizes Mr. Roosevelt in unmeasured terms, 
said that in the San Diego address “the 
many-sided Mr. Roosevelt yesterday gave 
us a glimpse of his best self.” 

The Nation, a weekly magazine which ex- 
presses an advanced liberal point of view and 
which on many points has supported the 
President, is somewhat critical of the speeches 
he has made on his western tour. “The Pres- 
ident’s informal speeches,” says The Nation, 
“show him yielding to the allurement of speak- 
ing of the depression as being over. The 
temptation in the presence of farmers whose 
well-being to some extent has been redeemed 
must be great. And with industrial profits 
and government revenue rising, he obviously 
hopes to campaign with the argument, once 
a Republican monopoly, that business would 
be disturbed by a change of administration. 

“He is not admitting to the farm belt that 
higher agricultural prices are due primarily 
to the drought and not to the AAA, and he 
makes no allusion to the alarming fact that 
business is settling down to make its higher 
profits in an eccnomy in which unemploy- 
ment is around a steady ten million.” 


Protecting Religion 


In a number of nations, notably Germany 
and Mexico, the question of religious free- 
dom has been sharply raised. Freedom of 
religious worship has been hampered in Ger- 
many. Lutherans, Catholics, and Jews—all 
have had restrictions placed upon them. In 
Mexico the program of the government has 
come in conflict with the Catholic church, and 
the charge has been freely made that 
churches have been closed, that priests have 
been denied the right to conduct services, and 
that the people have been prevented from wor- 
shiping according to their own desires. Many 
Americans have insisted that our govern- 
ment should show its displeasure in the face 
of these practices. The government has been 
urged to protest to Germany and to Mexico. 
There have even been suggestions that we 
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American air lines carried 130,000 more Passengers 
during the first six months of 1935 than in 
the similar period of 1934, 
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should break off diplomatic relations with 
these nations or even take stronger action. 
It was apparently in reply to such expres- 
sions of opinion that President Roosevelt 
made this statement in the course of his 
San Diego address: 

In the United States we regard it as axiomatic 
that every person shall enjoy the free exercise of 
his religion according to the dictates of his con- 
science. Our flag for a century and a half has 
been the symbol of the principles of liberty of 
conscience, of religious freedom, and equality 
before the law, and these concepts are deeply 
ingrained in our national character. 

It is true that other nations may, as they do, 
enforce contrary rules of conscience and conduct. 
It is true that policies that may be pursued under 
flags other than our own are beyond our juris- 
diction. Yet in our inner individual lives we can 
never be indifferent, and we assert for ourselves 
complete freedom to embrace, to profess, and to 
observe the principles for which our flag has so 
long been the lofty symbol. As it was so well 
said by James Madison, “We hold it for a funda- 
mental and inalienable truth that religion and 
the manner of discharging it can be directed only 
by reason and conviction, not by force or vi- 
olence.” 

The meaning of this dec- 
laration is that, while the 
people of the United States 
dislike infringements of re- 
ligious freedom in other 
countries, they can do noth- 
ing about it. We are re- 
sponsible for what goes on 
in the United States. We 
cannot assume responsibil- 
ity for what happens in 
foreign countries, however 
contrary to American tradi- 
tions these acts may seem. 


Hoover Says 


Former President Her- 
bert Hoover made a smash- 
ing attack upon the Roose- 
velt administration in an 
address at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, before young Re- 
publicans of several western 
states on October 5. This 
carefully prepared address 
was no doubt intended as 
the keynote for the presi- 
dential campaign. Mr 
Hoover stressed only one 
issue, that of the Roose- 
velt spending program. He 
pointed to the fact that the 
administration is going into 
debt at the rate of $3,500,- 
000,000 a year. This mount- 
ing debt, says the former 
president, is a very danger- 
ous thing. It will lead in- 
evitably to one of three 
things: It may be repudiated. The govern- 
ment, after borrowing dollars, may devalue 
the dollar (as has already been done to the 
amount of 41 per cent), thus making it less 
valuable. This will make the debt easier to 
pay, but will cheat the lenders. The spend- 
ing program may lead to inflation. That is 
the second possibility. The third is taxation. 
If the debt is paid honestly, it will be only 
by taxation which will bear with heavy 
weight upon all the people, the poor as well 
as the rich. 

Mr. Hoover does not tell how the ex- 
penses of the government should be cur- 
tailed. He says that the unemployed should 
not be allowed to starve, and he argues that 
they were cared for during his administration. 
The suggestion is that we should return to 
the Hoover plan of relief. If that is what he 
means, he favors dependence on the states, 
cities, and private charity for relief. This 
is the form of relief which prevailed while 
he was president. 

The former President gave no indication 
as to whether or not he wishes to be the 
Republican candidate against Mr. Roosevelt 
next year. He said that the coming Repub- 
lican convention would be the most vital since 
1860, and he called upon the party to send 
their best men as delegates. “Theirs,” he 


Interior of the New United States Supreme Court Building in Washinst 








declared, “is the duty to enunciate 
principles. They should be inspired ty 
termine a program of policies to solve 
issues. Minor issues, petty opposition, 
tional interest, group ideas, and every ; 
of personal ambition must be dumped, 
this great responsibility, this great spig 
purpose, may be accomplished.” 


Supreme Court Meet 


Just before noon on October 7, a crow 
several hundred lawyers, reporters, and cy 
gathered at the United States Supreme ( 
new marble palace, which faces the natgg | 
Capitol’s east facade, to attend the Colmbut 
first session in its new home. ithe 

Disembarking from autos and _ taxis Mimo 
crowd streamed out on a broad terrace fifew 
either side of which a fountain played. Ano 
end of this terrace the crowd mounted fs: 
marble steps glaring under an October sca 
and blinked up at the majestic Corintjipre 
columns of the building’s entrance. Witt 
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stretched a forest of marble columns will 
formed the building’s lobby, and at its eg” 
a pair of huge bronze doors opened into 
courtroom of the mightiest court in the lamp | 
Just at high noon the nine justices of Won 
Supreme Court filed from their robing 10 
onto the dais at the far end of the courtro0 
their black silk robes rustling as they fou 
their places in the old high-backed upholste! 
leather chairs, four associate justices seal, 
on either side of Chief Justice Charles Ev 
Hughes. 

Then the Court began the first day of § 
first session in its new building; a session whi 
may be the most important in its history, 
sitting solemnly for two hours while the offic y 
went through the tediously repetitious formg 
ity of admitting 88 lawyers from almost ev4 
state in the Union to practice before 
mahogany bar. 








Each aspirant came forward as his nal 
was called, accompanied by another lawy¥y 
already admitted to Supreme Court pract 
who, looking at Chief Justice Hughes, ass 
him that his protégé was known to him 4 
man of high character, that he was a mem 
in good standing of his state bar associat! 
that his papers of application were in p!0 
form. 

For two hours the nine elderly men §7 
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ith listless but serious boredom at the little 
eremonies. Justice Brandeis occasionally 
vrithed in his black leather cushions. Justice 
‘an Devanter frequently rubbed his chin. 
ustice McReynolds twirled his fingers rest- 
ssly. The gazes of all nine occasionally 
andered round their lavish new quarters— 
e red-figured carpet which deadened noise, 
the rows of leather armchairs facing the dais, 
the tall, smooth Ionic columns of yellow mot- 
tled marble which rose three stories on either 
ide of the chamber, between which, on the 
ourt’s right, peeped members of the press. 


} Beginning with these two hours of colorful 
but empty formality, this season’s session of 
the Supreme Court promises to be one of the 
most important in its history. In the next 
ew months the nine justices will announce 
momentous decisions on the New Deal. They, 
s well as President Roosevelt and the Repub- 
icans, will determine the issues of the next 
presidential campaign. If they declare uncon- 
titutional the AAA, the Guffey coal bill, old- 
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shingi@fthing is brand new but the chairs which the justices requested be brought 


over court. 

; whe and unemployment insurance acts, Presi- 
its ment Roosevelt, finding a large part of his 
nto (gram blocked, may propose amendments 
he lao the Constitution enabling Congress to go 
of ward on the New Deal road to recovery. 
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Civil aviation in America is no longer an 
tant industry but an important part of the 
. ttion’s transport system. This became clearer 
kan ever last week when officials of the Bureau 
' Air Commerce announced that on the basis 
} present trends, more than 600,000 people 
tuld patronize commercial air lines in Amer- 
ithis year, an all-time record for flying. 
Not only are more people using commercial 
t lines, but they take longer trips, the re- 
itt indicated. Improved business conditions 
t only partly responsible for these gains. 
Mire important factors are the increased com- 
of flying due to ships designed for comfort 
lawY¥ passengers, and increased speeds for com- 
oract#fercial planes up to 200 miles per hour, which 
assU@vastly swifter than railroad transportation. 
im as 
miqetato Control 
| pri lndecision as to what Secretary of Agri- 
ture Wallace intends to do about the newly 
n g24&cted potato control law became more 
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obvious last week. The law, which limits 
production of potatoes, setting up elaborate 
licensing provisions and a tax of three-fourth 
cents a pound on all potatoes raised in excess 
of the quota, was not an administration 
measure. It was sponsored by members of 
Congress who spoke for certain powerful 
potato interests. 

But its friends claim that it was a logical 
and necessary extension of AAA’s principles 
of production control, since potato-growers 
have been ruined because producers of other 
restricted commodities have been planting 
their surplus land in potatoes, thus creating 
a potato surplus and driving down the price. 

When the law passed Congress, it was im- 
mediately attacked by conservatives, who rid- 
iculed its provisions and announced their 
intention of fighting it to the Supreme Court. 

Then Secretary Wallace announced: “I’m 
going to do all I can to avoid enforcing the 
potato control bill,” pointing out that since 
the late Huey Long had talked to death the 
deficiency bill in the closing 
hours of the last Congress, 
no funds were available for 
enforcement of the new 
potato law. 

This statement was at- 
tacked from two quarters. 
First, the large commercial 
potato growers, who origi- 
nally wanted the law, called 
a meeting in which they de- 
nounced this nonenforce- 
ment policy, pointing out 
that in spite of the defi- 
ciency bill’s death, the ad- 
ministration had been able 
to transfer plenty of funds 
to meet other needs, and 
insisting that money be 
found for potato control. 
The second attack came 
from Republicans. Many 
who had denounced potato 
control as an instance of 
New Deal socialism, now 
came forward charging that 
Secretary Wallace had no 
right to say what laws he 
would and what laws he 
would not enforce, charging 
that we should have “a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of 
men.” 

Under pressure from 
these two groups, Secretary 
Wallace somewhat unwill- 
ingly made gestures toward 
enforcement of the law, in- 
timating he would apply to 
the comptroller’s office for 
the necessary funds. It was 
widely predicted that little would be done to- 
ward enforcing the act until Congress meets 
in January, when the administration will offer 
basic amendments to this potato control 
section. 





Labor Meets 


The American Federation of Labor is now 
meeting in convention in Atlantic City. Pol- 
iticians, bankers, business and industrial lead- 
ers will join in watching the result of this 
parley among representatives of almost 5,000,- 
000 United States workmen—and the most 
influential 5,000,000 at that, since the A. F. 
of L. speaks largely for skilled laborers who 
will play an important part in the 1936 elec- 
tions. 

This year the Federation must deal with two 
serious problems in its own ranks. First, there 
is the question of how the workers should be 
organized. Most A. F. of L. members belong 
to “craft” unions, such as those of the car- 
penters or plumbers, but there is a growing 
movement for “industrial” unionism, through 
which the workers of Detroit, for instance, 
would band together as workers in the automo- 
bile industry rather than as ironworkers, mold- 
ers, or joiners. In this way workers in a single 
industry would be able to speak, and to strike, 
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Eastport, Maine, where work has begun on the giant tide-harnessing project which, two and a half years hence, 
will provide electric power for the surrounding regions. 


asaunit. But the movement is resisted by the 
craft unions of the skilled workers, who do 
not want to argue their case in a bundle with 
the claims of ordinary labor, but prefer to ne- 
gotiate their own agreements with their em- 
ployers. 

The second internal problem is that of the 
Communists, who are invading the A. F. of L. 
unions and trying to give them a radical po- 
litical tinge. For years the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has been stubborn in holding 
labor aloof from all political entanglements. 
The Communist trouble is particularly pro- 
nounced this year because of the recent order 
of the Communist International to party 
members in all countries, calling for codpera- 
tion with the liberals and a policy of “boring 
from within” the trade unions. 

For the rest, the Atlantic City convention 
will shape labor’s policy on impending legis- 
lation. Labor wants more men employed, and 
therefore supports the Black 30-hour-week 
bill, which is designed to spread available work 
and to distribute the nation’s purchasing 
power more widely. And there are a host of 
questions bound to rise out of the ashes of the 
NRA, which guaranteed labor the right to 
bargain collectively with employers, and whose 
place labor would like to see filled by some 
organization which will undertake to protect 
its interests. 


Antinoise Campaign 


New York City is carrying on an anti- 
noise campaign. A number of unnecessary 
noises have been forbidden. For example, the 
honking of automobile horns at night is pro- 
hibited during the month of October. During 
this trial period it will be possible to see how 
the plan works. After that the order may be 
renewed and even extended. It is possible 
that honking, except in emergencies, may be 
forbidden in the daytime. In European cities 
very little honking is allowed, and it is found 
that when honking ceases there are fewer 
accidents rather than more. It was said that 
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Launching of the latest addition to the American 
Fleet at Kearney, N. J. 


the first night after the antinoise campaign 
started in New York the noise in Times 
Square was reduced by 35 per cent. 

This movement to lessen noise is a signif- 
icant thing. By promoting the idea Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia is taking a course 
which, in this country, is quite novel. We 
have made great material progress in America; 
we have built great cities and great fortunes, 
but we have not worked very hard or very 
successfully to improve the quality of life. 
Our cities are both ugly and noisy. No great 
effort has been made by political leaders to 
make the conditions of life comfortable and 
pleasant. Mayor LaGuardia is as anxious as 
anyone to further material progress and to 
give people economic means of livelihood. But 
he has shown in several of his policies, this 
antinoise campaign for example, that he is 
also anxious to help people get more satis- 
faction and enjoyment out of the means 
at their disposal. He wants to bring as much 
as possible of beauty, peace, and contentment 
to all. 


Gold to America 


The last few weeks have witnessed a flow of 
gold from foreign countries to America. In- 
vestors in several European countries are 
sending their money to the United States. 
They are doing this because they think it is 
safer here. They have become alarmed over 
the European situation. With war threat- 
ening on the horizon the future seems un- 
certain. So the cautious investors buy 
American stocks, bonds, or commodities. Dur- 
ing the last three weeks of September, gold to 
the amount of $220,000,000 moved across 
the Atlantic. 

If foreign investors were transferring their 
investments to this country because they 
thought long-time prospects were favorable 
here we might be pleased. But that is not the 
case. This is but another instance of the 
hurried transfer of capital from one country 
to another for temporary safety; a thing 
which has been going on for several years to 
the detriment of stability everywhere. Our 
industries do not benefit from such foreign 
investment for the money which comes in so 
quickly may be as quickly withdrawn. Fur- 
thermore, the gold does us no good. Our 
banks have as much on hand as they need; 
perhaps too much. Their reserves are so 
great that an immense amount of paper 
money could be issued with the gold as se- 
curity. If confidence returns and business- 
men start to borrowing money freely, the 
banks could do an enormous lending business; 
enough probably to stimulate business into 
an unhealthy and extravagant activity. If 
more gold comes into the country the pos- 
sibility of this undue and dangerous expansion 
of credit will be even greater. At the same 
time the withdrawal of gold from certain 
of the European countries will bring the 
gold reserve so low that the value of the paper 
dollar will fall even lower than it has and 
the stability of currency will be impaired. The 
flow of gold from Europe to America may, 
therefore, be set down as one of the harmful 
effects of war upon business and industrial 
stability. 
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The Growth of American Liberty 


N OUR discussion last week, we stressed 

the importance upon American civiliza- 
tion of the combination of two factors: the 
geographical heritage of North America 
and the fact that it was the English rather 
than some other people who settled the 
country. We showed how this combi- 
nation affected, in particular, the economic 
development of the United States from the 
colonial period throughout our history as 
a nation, both through the agricultural and 
the industrial periods. We should like 
this week to stress 
certain other effects 
of one of _ these 
factors upon the 
character of Ameri- 
can civilization. To 
a large extent, what 
has come to be known 
as American civili- 
zation was the prod- 
uct of the British 
heritage which the 
early settlers brought 
with them. The 
political, constitutional, religious, cultural, 
and linguistic patterns were all more or 
less directly shaped by English forms. 
These foundations, so early laid by the 
colonists, were destined to play an im- 
portant part throughout our entire history, 
and even today they constitute a dynamic 
influence in our public life. 


Early Parochial Government 

In the matter of politics, the English 
had their own ideas, and the particular set 
of circumstances under which they lived 
in the colonies forecast a political order 
far different from that of other colonies. 
As the historian James Truslow Adams 
points out in his “The Epic of America,” 
the governmental pattern in the New World 
was shaped to a large extent by the fol- 
lowing circumstances: 


To a great extent “government” was of a 
parochial sort, and the questions that had 
to be decided were such as came home directly 
to every householder and which he felt as 
competent to discuss as the “gentlemen.” 
Government was largely concerned with such 
matters as allotting land to settlers, laying 
out highways and working on them, raising 
money for the support of the town or 
parish church, arranging for sentry duty, 
or organizing a small force against the 
Indians. The French and Spanish settlers 
were not self-assertive. They accepted the 
vagaries of aristocratic or imperial overseas 
government as they did those of hurricane or 
drought, but the English in their own home- 
land had developed a different sort of reaction 
toward life. When an Englishman had taken 
all the risks of a crossing to the colonies 
and had gone through the trials and labors 
of the first years of clearing his land and 
establishing his little home, it was not in his 
nature to sit by and allow his daily life to 
be governed by a few neighbors who, in the 
wilderness, had lost a good deal of the 
authority and advantages of mere money or 
social position which had set them apart in 
England, and who had come a long way 
toward his own status of a simple human 
being struggling to clear a forest. When there- 
fore we find in colony after colony a steady 
increase in the demand of the ordinary man 
to be heard in the affairs of his local 
government, and a widening of the franchise 
to permit him to do so, we are simply watch- 
ing the inevitable reaction of English charac- 
ter to circumstance, not the development 
of any consciously held theory of politics. 
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If we turn from the political or govern- 
mental tendencies that developed in Ameri- 
can ¢olonial life to the religious phase of 
it, we find developing very early the 
characteristics of which we have been so 
proud throughout our history. It is often 
assumed by many students of history that 
complete religious freedom and toleration 
marked the development of the American 
colonies. Such an assumption is not 
entirely true. In those early days, there 
was narrow bigotry and widespread lack 
of toleration. The colonists were, to be 
sure, a religious lot, but they had little 
sympathy with those of opposing faiths. 
The dissenters were often ill treated and 
deprived of many of the social and politi- 


cal advantages which were enjoyed by the 
conformers. 

The idea of religious toleration did, 
however, begin to take hold early in the 
colonies. It was in the year 1649 that the 
Maryland Assembly passed the famous 
Toleration Act for which that state 
came to be known as “the cradle of reli- 
gious freedom.” Contrary to popular be- 
lief, this act did not grant complete reli- 
gious liberty to the people of Maryland. 
Those who professed the Christian reli- 
gion according to definite prescribed forms 
were not to be molested in their belief. 
But the penalties for denial of these 
Christian tenets were extremely severe, in- 
cluding the death sentence and the confis- 
cation of property. Nevertheless, the Act 
of Toleration was a great step forward in 
religious history and had a profound in- 
fluence upon the future religious history 
of the nation. 


Liberties Established 


Here are but two instances in which the 
English heritage made itself felt in shaping 
the form of our government and the charac- 
ter of our civilization. When the king 
and parliament of England acted in such 
a way as to encroach upon what ‘the 
colonists considered their rights and 
privileges, there was widespread discon- 
tent and finally open rebellion. It was not 
a mere accident that, in deciding upon the 
permanent form of government they should 
establish, the Americans should insert as 
the first amendment to the Constitution a 
provision to the effect that “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for redress of 
grievances.” 


As the United States progressed as a 
nation, these early ideas on political and 
religious liberty were expanded in a way 
probably unforeseen by the early in- 
habitants of the nation. The idea of civil 
liberties—freedom of speech, press, as- 
sembly, and worship—was carried over 
into the economic field. Like the early 
settlers who resented governmental inter- 
ference in their daily activities and wanted 
to be left alone to plow their fields and 
clear their forests, later industrialists de- 
manded liberty to carry on their busi- 
nesses without interference by the govern- 
ment. There is a striking resemblance 
between the mental attitudes in both in- 
stances. It is largely this resentment 
against interference of one kind or another 
that has caused such bitter opposition 
whenever the government has attempted 
to regulate business and industry during 
the more recent years of our history. It is 
today particularly strong because of the 
2xtent to which the Roosevelt administration 
has attempted to improve general economic 
conditions through government regulation. 
It is one of the most vital issues confronting 
the nation today. 
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FROM AN ILLUSTRATION BY COVARRUBIAS IN 


“MULES AND MEN.” 
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TOWNSHEND ROAD—NEW ENGLAND 


From a dry-point by Andrew R. Butler in *‘Fine Prints of the Year—1932"’ (Minton, Balch). 
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Among the New 


P 
ooks : 


Folklore 


“Mules and Men,” by Zora Hurston. 

(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. $3.) 

IRST, a word about Miss Hurston. A 

Florida-born Negress, she was educated 

at Howard University in Washington and 

Barnard College, Columbia University, spe- 

cializing in anthropology and receiving a 

three-year fellowship to collect the folk- 
lore of her own people. 

She has produced a scientific Uncle Re- 
mus, giving us Negro folklore not clipped, 
pruned, trimmed, perfumed, and shaped 
to flatter and amuse white readers, but 
the actual unwritten tales of a race, emerg- 
ing from its bondage and carrying in its 
folklore many race memories of servitude. 
Miss Hurston’s account of how she got her 
material in her home village is as fascinat- 
ing and revealing as the little folk tales 
themselves. 

The tales have many recurring characters, 
Ole Massa, God, the Devil, Brer Fox, Brer 
Rabbit, and Jack or John, that folklore 
race hero who plays such a large part in 
Negro folklore and who has been immor- 
talized in Roark Bradford’s “John Henry.” 

The Devil in Negro folklore is not a fear- 
some character, but a trickster full of 
pranks to plague God, and Miss Hurston 
correctly suspects him of being the Negro’s 
unconscious projection of his own race, 
tricking and baffling the supposedly all- 
powerful white masters. 


A Modern Franklin 


“Dwight Morrow,” by Harold Nicol- 
son. (New York: Harcourt Brace. 
$3.75.) 


O AMERICAN diplomat of recent 
times stood out so brilliantly as 
Dwight W. Morrow, whose handling of our 
troubled relations with revolutionary Mex- 
ico in 1927 is still spoken of with an ad- 
miration that is almost reverence. Dwight 
Morrow was, by training 
and experience, a cor- 
poration lawyer; later, 
he invaded the sanctuary 
of big business as a part- 
ner in the House of Mor- 
gan. But when he went 
to Mexico City to deal 
with General Calles and 
the other leaders of the 
Mexican revolution 
against foreign capital, 
he readily understood 
their point of view and 
negotiated a fair and 
generous agreement. 
Morrow also represented 
the United States during 
the financial operations 
of the World War; after- 
wards, in 1930, he made 


an admirable record at the disarmament 
conference, and just before his death he 
entered the United States Senate. But 
he will be remembered longest for his 
famous mission to Mexico. 
Mr. Harold Nicolson, an English writer 
whose special interest 
og is in the field of di- 
' plomacy, treats Mr. 
Morrow as America’s 
finest representative 
in the capitals of the 
old world. That part 
_ of his book is well 
handled and _ reveal- 
ing. And, although 
he is a foreigner and 
has had to borrow his 
knowledge of the 
American scene from 
other writers, he suc- 
ceeds in giving a sympathetic picture of 
Dwight Morrow’s boyhood and youth, and 
his activity in American business and public 
affairs. The result is a worth-while biog- 
raphy of an interesting American. 
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New England 


“The Valley,” by Nathan Asch. (New 
York: Macmillan. $2.50.) 
ROM the earliest days of American 

literature, New England has offered a 
fertile field for authors. Both the rural 
areas and the cities have been used as the 
setting for novels and plays. A good many 
of the so-called “earth” novels of the last 
few years have been developed around the 
New England locale. But Mr. Asch’s 
sketches are somewhat different from those 
which have preceded. Mr. Asch does not 
write as a native of that section of the 
country; rather he has entered the region 
from the outside and thus cannot speak of 
the deep-rooted traditions of the true New 
England with authority. It is this fresh- 
ness of approach which lends interest and 
novelty to his book. 

What Mr. Asch sets out to accomplish 
in his latest work is to contrast the old with 
the new in New England. His sketches are 
painted around the sophisticates of New 
York who have sought refuge in the quiet 
of New England, just as they have in the 
past attempted to escape from the hum- 
drum of city life by becoming voluntary 
exiles in France, Majorca, and some of the 
more radical of them in the far-off islands 
of the Pacific. 

In contrast to these new inhabitants of 
the New England region Mr. Asch paints 
the inhabitants whose roots go deep into 
the soil of the North. He is particularly 
concerned with a Polish family which char- 
acterizes something of which America has 
always been the symbol. Mr. Asch’s 


sketches are always interesting and vital; 
his prose style is excellent. 
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TALKING THINGS OVER 


Dr. Cutten’s views on the socially and physically unfit. 


Should 


the weak be assisted by social legislation and private 
philanthropy? Three different views. 


HESE three imaginary students will mect 

each week on this page to talk things over, 
The same characters will continue from 
week to week. We believe that readers of THB 
AMERICAN OBSERVER Will find it interesting to 
follow these discussions week by week and 
thus to become acquainted with the three 
characters. Needless to say, the views ex- 
pressed on this page are not to be taken as the 
opinions of the editors of TNE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER. 

Mary: Did you read the editorial called 
“Protecting the Weak” in last week’s AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER? 

John: You mean the one about President 
Cutten of Colgate University and _ his 
theory that civilization is “committing sui- 
cide” by helping the weak to survive? 

Mary: Yes, what do you think of Dr. 
Cutten’s argument? 

John: I agree with it. By the process 
known as “natural selection” the weaklings 
were weeded out. Only the strongest and 
fittest survived. These stronger individuals 
had stronger, healthier children than the 
weaker ones would have and so the race 
improved. Now we have become more 
“human” and we save the weak. We pro- 
tect them from disease. We take care of 
the physically and mentally deficient. They 
live to old age. They leave descendants so 
the later generations are weaker. You 
don’t see a farmer sorting out and saving 
all the little withered grains of wheat for 
seed. He saves only the large, fully devel- 
oped grains. 

Mary: What would you do with the weak 
or unfit? Would you kill them? 

John: No, I wouldn’t do that. I suppose 
as a matter of fact, I’d try to save them just 
as everyone else is doing. It seems cruel 
not to do it. But I’m not shutting my eyes 
to the fact that such action, nobly intended 
as it is, may lead to race degeneration. I 
admire Dr. Cutten for telling the truth, 
however unpleasant it may be. I suppose 
that even he wouldn’t favor a ruthless pol- 
icy toward the weak. 

Mary: I don’t know about that. He said 
that the doctors and philanthropists were 
the worst offenders against civilization. Ap- 
parently he thinks the unfit should be al- 
lowed to perish. And what do you think 
about his saying such things when he is a 
minister in a Christian church? Isn’t he 
advocating something against Christianity? 

Charles: I’m not interested in that angle 
of the question, Mary. What you say is 
probably true, but the big question is after 
all, not a religious one and should not be 
made so. It is economic and social. 

Mary: Don’t you think that Christianity 
is true in its teachings? 

‘Charles: I’m simply not interested in 
that question just now. I don’t want even 
to discuss it. It introduces other issues 
and I’d rather stick to the question as to 
whether civilization deteriorates when the 
week are helped. John thinks it does. You, 
Mary, think it doesn’t, and I agree with 
you on that point. 

John: Aside from all matters of sym- 
pathy, don’t you think that the race will 
grow weaker if the unfit who, under earlier 
conditions would fall by the wayside, are 
allowed to live and have descendants? 

Mary: It all depends upon what you 
mean by the unfit. Let us take this case: 
Suppose a young man is brilliant, kindly, 
sympathetic, codperative. He’s just the 
sort who will serve society effectively and 
imp-ove the quality of civil'zation. But he 
is susceptible to tubercu'osis. He needs 
the careful care of a physician in order to 
keep well and strong. He may even need a 
change of cl:mate. Under primitive condi- 
tions he would die and the community 
would lose his uplifting influence. A physi- 
cally strong, brutally selfish neighbor would 
not die. He would live on but his influence 
would tend to make the conditions of Ife 
more uncivilized in the community. But 
the doctors and philanthropists save the 
first mentioned young man. Isn't that a 
boon to civilization rather than an offense? 


John: Aren’t the weak as likely to be 
brutal and selfish as the strong? Why do 
you assume that the one saved would be 
superior? 

Mary: He wouldn’t be in all cases, but 
that’s not the point. The point is that it’s 
hard to tell who is most fitted and who is 
unfit. Mere ability to survive in a primi- 
tive society isn’t the sole test, and yet that 
is the test Dr. Cutten would apply. The 


vitality of an individual sapped if he is 
helped? Shouldn’t people learn to be self- 
reliant? 

Charles: The trouble is that self-reliance 
doesn’t get them anywhere in a society 
where there is no certainty or security. A 
man may work hard all his life and yet 
have nothing for old age. That is likely 
to be the case with laborers. The occa- 


sional periods of unemployment and the oc- 


casional costly illnesses take ail the surplus 
savings in the average case. The intelli- 
gent workingman knows that he cannot be- 
come secure through his own efforts. It is 
the eternal sense of insecurity which saps 
energy and vitality. If you want each man 
to work hard and look after himself you'd 
better turn your attention to efforts at re- 
form. Create conditions under which one 
can make himself secure. Then there will 
be a spur to ambition. Then people will do 








“YOU SORTA TOOK THE PLACE OF HIS MOTHER, BUT NOW YOU TOO ARE GONE.” 


—Wortman in New York World-Telegram 
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WUULD IT STRENGTHEN OK WEAKEN SOCIETY IF UNFORTUNATES LIKE THESE 
WERE HELPED? 


physically weak yet intelligent and codper- 
ative individual is more fit than the strong, 
dull, selfish one—more fit in a really civi- 
lized society—abler to adjust and to pro- 
mote the general welfare. What we need 
to do is to create an environment under 
which he can live and develop, rather than 
to go back to the primitive environment un- 
der which he would perish. 

John: But you can’t get away from the 
fact that every other quality in the long 
run is dependent upon the biological foun- 
dation. If you encourage physical weak- 
ness the race will deteriorate. 

Mary: We need physical strength but we 
also need something else. Brains and a 
good disposition should be encouraged. 

John: You don’t need to encourage them. 
They have survival value. The intelligent, 
coéperative person will get along all right. 

Mary: It depends upon the kind of soci- 
ety they live in. We should establish an 
environment under which they will survive. 
We must stamp out disease. We must help 
the physically weak. We must develop 
sympathy and other softening influences. 
If we want to do that we must save the 
individuals who will contribute to that end, 
and once we have such a society one needn’t 
be so strong physically in order to survive. 

Charles: I am more interested in what 
President Cutten had to say about social 
reform. He says that even old-age pensions 
should be avoided. They protect the weak. 

John: Well, isn’t that true? Isn't the 


their best. In my opinion there’s nothing 
so cruel and stupid and brutal as the theory 
advanced by this preacher-president. If he 
is not densely ignorant he knows that few 
people can make themselves secure for old 
age. Yet he would withdraw from them the 
assurance that society will look after them 
if they are destitute in old age. If one 
wants to advocate such a stand because he 
is hard-boiled and doesn’t want to pay 
taxes, very well. At least he isn’t a hypo- 
crite. But to talk that way in the interest 
of “civilization” comes as near to being 
blasphemy as anything 1 know of. 

John: I agree that we should have as safe 
and secure a society as possible, but I do 
think there is danger in doing too much 
for people. There are many who do not 
want to work and who do so only through 
necessity. Remove the necessity and they 
will do nothing. I believe in the notion 
that those who will not work should not eat. 

Mary: How about adding the notion that 
those who are willing to work may eat? 

John: Don’t they? 

Mary: Not always. They wouldn’t ex- 
cept for the dole, pensions, and other meas- 
ures which you and Dr. Cutten condemn as 
undermining a strong civilization. 

John: Well, at least he doesn’t let his 
emotions run away with him so that he 
can’t see facts as they are. I try not to do 
that either. That's why you two, and 
especially Charles, consider me a hope!vss 
reactionary. 


The Indians around Okmulgee are found 
to have been living 200 years on a com- 
munistic basis. Is there no way of shipping 
those fellows back where they came from? 

—Bufialo News 





Dr. Alexis Carrel, distinguished scientist, 
proposes a plan for the creation of a super- 
human. Now the question is: can he guarantee 
delivery of the first specimen in time for it 
to head the Republican ticket in 1936? 

—Baltimore Eventnc Sun 





Let me urge that we keep clear of two 
besetting sins—hardness of heart and 
softness of head.—Theodore Roosevelt 





“Republican Chiefs See 1936 Victory”— 
Headline. That’s fine if the Democrats don’t 
see the darned thing first. 

—Boston TRANSCRIPT 





Far from being an art, a growing school of 
thought wonders if international diplomacy 
isn’t a kind of nervousness. 

—Atlanta CONSTITUTION 





Communists and capitalists have one thing 
in common. Both want more than they 
have. —Montgomery ADVERTISER 





I shall pass through this world but 
once; any good things therefore that I 
can do, or any kindness that I can show 
to any human being, or dumb animal, 
let me do it now. Let me not defer it or 
neglect it, for I shall not pass this way 
again. —John Galsworthy 





The Reich press pays glowing tribute to 
the United States for giving the Philippines 
their independence. Some view this as evi- 
dence that Hitler may follow precedent and 
free the Germans. —Philadelphia INQUIRER 





Relief recipients in several sections of the 
country have refused to go out and pick 
hops, perhaps preferring not to handle the 
stuff until it is properly bottled. 

—Boston HERALD 








SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 























1. What course toward Italy would you 
want your government to adopt if you were 
an Englishman? If you were a Frenchman? 

2. Do you approve President Roosevelt's 
declaration that Americans trading with the 
warring nations or traveling on their vessels 
do so at their own risk ? 

3. What is Frank H. Simonds’ idea of “the 
price of peace”? Do you think the price should 
be paid? 

4. Would you be willing, if necessary, to die 
in order that American wheat might be 
shipped to Italy? Does it mean more to you 
than your life that Americans who travel on 
Italian ships be assured protection by our 
government? 

5. What is the central problem for Ameri- 
can industry as outlined by the Brookings 
reports? 

6. What, in the opinion of the Brookings 
economists, would give the people more pur- 
chasing power and thus contribute to Ameri- 
can prosperity ? 

7. How has the Democratic party and how 
has the Republican party failed to meet this 
great economic problem? 

8. What do you think should be done in the 
light of the facts brought out by the Brook- 
ings reports? 

9. Do you agree most nearly with the posi- 
tion taken by John, Charles, or Mary in the 
conversational debate on page 7? 

10. Why is the antinoise campaign being 
put on in New York City said to be a novel 
thing in America? 

11. Outline the points upon which former 
President Hoover attacks the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. What answer to these charges 
would friends of the administration make? 

12. Which of our political institutions were 
modeled closely along the lines of the English? 

REFERENCES: (a) Trend of Savings. 
The Journal of Political Economy, August, 
1935, pp. 530-547. (b) Wealth Question. 
The Saturday Evening Post, August 31, 1935, 
p. 7. (c) Is This Recovery? The Nation, 
August 14, 1935, p. 172. (d) Can We Stay 
Out of War? Harper’s, September, 1935, pp. 
465-476. (e) Neutrality and War Prevention. 
International Conciliation, September, 1935, 
pp. 347-357. (f) Neutrality of the Good 
Neighbor. International Conciliation, Septem- 
ber, 1935, pp. 358-370. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Kimon Georgiev 
(kee’mon gay-or’gee-eff—g’s as in gun), Tat- 
sukichi Minobe (tot-su-kee’chee mee-no’bay), 
Ludwig Mueller (loot’veek mu-ler—ws as in 
menu), Torgsin (torg’seen). 
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Report of Brookings Institution 
on Prices Raises Vital Issues 


(Concluded from page 1) 


When we turn from the economic field to 
the politreal we may inquire what chance 
there is that the suggestions made in this 
Brookings report—and the same sugges- 
tions, by the way, have been made else- 
where—will be carried out. Which political 
party might be expected to take up the 
work of arranging a plan whereby the peo- 
ple of the country might be able to buy as 
much as they need and as much as the 
producers of the nation can supply. 


Political Problems 


The answer is that neither political party 
has worked along the lines suggested by the 
Brookings economists. The Roosevelt New 
Deal is certainly not doing it. The Presi- 
dent and his advisers are unquestionably 
aware of the central problem with which 
the Brookings books deal. They know that 
manufacturers and farmers are putting out 
more goods than people can buy. They 
know that frequently surpluses appear— 





WHAT COMES OF LIVING BEHIND A WALL 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


surpluses of manufactured goods and of 
agricultural products. They know that the 
income of the average American family is 
so low that the family cannot buy what it 
needs and that as a consequence orders for 
goods fall off and that manufacturers, farm- 
ers, and others suffer. They know, in 
other words, that our industrial machinery 
is badly out of gear. 

But how does the administration go about 
it to deal with this situation? Let us take 
first the case of the farmers. If they are 
producing more than people can buy, the 
answer is that they should produce less. 
They should produce only as much as people 
will buy. Then there will not be a surplus 
of farm products on the market and prices 
will rise. This will put the farmers in a better 
position. But the farmers do not constitute 
all the population. The laborers make up a 
large part of it, and the New Deal has a plan 
for them. They should have higher wages, 
the administration says. It established the 
National Recovery Administration, which 
undertook to raise wages, and it also under- 
took to shorten working hours. It was rec- 
ognized at once by the administration that 
if wages were raised and hours were short- 
ened, the cost of production to the employer 
would be raised. The answer to that diffi- 
culty was that he should be allowed to raise 
his prices, and while the NRA was in exist- 
ence many of the codes provided that those 
engaged in certain industries could fix 
prices. 

So, under the New Deal, the effort is 
made to give everybody higher money in- 
comes. The effort is not made to increase 
production all along the line. Of course, if 
everyone’s money wages are raised, and if 
the total amount of goods in the country is 
not increased, it means that while everyone 
will have more money no one will have 
more goods. Prices will simply be higher. 

Enemies of the New Deal have been 
quick to seize upon the report of the Brook- 
ings Institution as a condemnation of the 





Roosevelt policies. They point out that the 
New Deal, instead of attempting to lower 
prices, is trying to raise them by such proc- 
esses as the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, the Guffey coal act, and cer- 
tain other measures, and that these measures 
curtail production rather than increase it. 
The New York Herald-Tribune, the coun- 
try’s leading conservative Republican pa- 
per, for example, praises the soundness of 
the Brookings report by saying that it marks 
a “return to sanity by all except the New 
Dealers,” and further that it “is the direct 
opposite of the New Deal philosophy, which 
is based on raising prices and reducing pro- 
duction.” 


Temporary Policies 

In fairness to the Roosevelt administra- 
tion it should be said that the New Deal 
leaders look upon the cutting down of pro- 
duction as something which will be but tem- 
porary. Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
for example, thinks that production on the 
farms should be cut down so long as the 
farmers are producing more than people can 
buy. He says there is no use for them to 
produce wheat only to have it rot in the 
bins, simply because there are millions who 
need bread. He thinks, as much as the 
Brookings economists do, that some way 
should be found whereby people can buy 
all the bread that they need. Until that way 
has been found, he argues that production 
on the farms should be kept down for the 
benefit of the farmers. It would not help 
hungry people for the farmers to produce 
more than can be sold, unless those who are 
hungry can be given money with which to 
buy the bread they need. 

But while most of the New Dealers look 
upon the cutting down of production in or- 
der to boost prices as a temporary measure, 
it must be admitted that they have not dis- 
covered any effective means of raising mass 
purchasing power so that the industrial ma- 
chinery of the nation can run at capacity, 
and find a market for the products it is 
equipped to turn out. 


Republican Policies 


If we turn from the Democrats to the 
Republicans we find that they, too, have 
failed to meet the problem which the 
Brookings report outlines. During the 
1920’s, when the Republicans were in power, 
the costs of production were going down 
rapidly, due chiefly to the use of newly in- 
vented labor-saving machinery. But prices 
were not falling correspondingly. The prof- 
its of the employing classes—the manufac- 
turers and other industrial producers—were 
growing at a rapid rate. Laborers were 
somewhat better off, for their wages rose a 
little. But they did not go up as fast as 








THE MODERN PARADOX 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 





profits went up. 
During this period, 
therefore, there 
was a concentra- 
tion of wealth in 
the hands of the 
few. These wealthy 
people put their 
money largely into 
the expansion of 
plants and facto- 
ries. Larger and 
larger quantities of 
goods were pro- 
duced. But prices 
had not gone down 
and wages had not 
gone up much. 
Neither had the in- 
comes of the farm- 
ers gone up. Hence 
the great mass of 
the people were 
unable to purchase 
an increasing 
quantity of goods. 

What was the 
result? In the first 
place, the produc- 
ers of goods did 
not run their plants 
to capacity. In 
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spite of the fact 
that people needed 
everything that 
could be produced 
the factories were not turning out as many 
goods as they could. The second fact is 
that the people were not buying as much as 
was being produced, so that after a while 
surpluses appeared and production had to 
be cut still further, which threw millions out 
of work. This cut the purchasing power of 
the people even more, and so we went 
deeper and deeper into depression. 

It appears, therefore, that neither politi- 
cal party, when in power, has been able to 
solve the central economic problem of our 
time. Neither has been able to find a way 
by which the people could buy as much as 
they were capable of producing. Now, sup- 
pose that the political leaders of the nation 
should decide to tackle that problem seri- 
ously. What would they do about it? The 
Brookings economists say that when the 
costs of production go down, prices should 
also go down. This will make all the people 
better off. It will enable all to buy more. 
It will improve their standards of living, 
and, since they can buy all that is being 
produced, it will make industry more stable. 
But how is that to be accomplished? 


Effects of Competition 


The old answer was that it could be ac- 
complished through competition. Every 
producer is obliged to sell his goods as 
cheaply as he can in order that a competitor 
will not undersell him. But the fact is that 
we do not have free competition. We never 
have had it completely, and many things 
have happened to make it even less free 
during the later periods of 
American history. For one 
thing, we have a protective 
tariff. This enables Ameri- 
can businessmen to charge 
higher prices for their goods 
than they could charge 
if they were subjected to 
competition from abroad. 
Then, in addition, there are 
organizations of industry 
by which firms which might 
be expected to compete get 
together and decide upon 
prices. There are trade as- 
sociations in which inde- 
pendent producers come to- 
gether and fix prices, agree 
upon limitations of produc- 
tion and so on. 

Attempts have been made 
from time to time to pre- 
vent these combinations in 
industry which tend to keep 
prices above what they 
would be if there were 
free competition. Half a 
century ago there was agi- 
tation against these combi- 
nations in industry—trusts 
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they were called—and shortly thereafter ap- 
peared a period of “‘trust-busting.” The ef- 
fort was made to keep competitors from 
coming together and joining forces so that 
they could fix prices. But this movement 
has not been very successful. In spite of all 
the antitrust laws, the movement toward 
combinations in industry and toward vari- 
ous kinds of price-fixing arrangements has 
gone forward. American industry is today 
strongly concentrated in the hands of a few 
corporations which exert considerable 
control over the market. 

It has been suggested that the govern- 
ment might attack the problem from an- 
other angle. It might control prices of 
commodities in such a way as to force pro- 
ducers to lower them as efficiency of pro- 
duction increased. To a certain extent, this 
is the course it has followed in the case of 
the railroads, whose rates are fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. But it 
is highly questionable whether such a 
course would be constitutional. 


Challenge to Industry 


The implication of the Brookings report 
seems to be that the problem should be 
handled by American businessmen them- 
selves; that the problem offers them a real 
challenge. A good many industries have 
had their eyes on the possibility of expand- 
ing the market for their goods by reducing 
the price with the introduction of machin- 
ery which lowers the cost. But this prac; 
tice has been the exception rather than the 
rule, and such reductions have generally 
been forced by competition from the out- 
side. As the Brookings report declares, “It 
might be argued that it would pay a monop- 
oly to make persistent reduction of prices 
as efficiency increases with a view to the 
greatest possible expansion of the market 
over a period of years. There is, however, 
an inevitable tendency to seek the largest 
possible profit from year to year, and this 
can usually be obtained by maintaining a 
relatively high price. A comparatively short- 
run point of view commonly prevails and 
this means at best a lagging downward 
movement of prices.” 

To accomplish the things recommended, 
therefore, will involve a complete reversal 
of both the business practices and the eco- 
nomic statesmanship which have been gen- 
erally followed for years in this country. 
What the final and satisfactory solution will 
be no party, no group, or no individual can 
at present say with certainty. But the first 
step toward a solution will undoubtedly be 
the discovery of the nature of the problem 
itself. It will be a great help if there can 
be general agreement as to what is the mat- 
ter with our industrial machine. The 
Brookings study has contributed materially 
to clear thinking on that question. 





